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ry Heir engagement’s the talk of the set 
] The gossips are happy to night; 
And I, should I sorrow or fret, 
W ould be too ridiculous, quite. 
From the first I was clearly outclassed— 
Of course it was all for the best— 
And now that I’m fairly surpassed, 
I bow and applaud with the rest. 











HANDICAPPED 





Mv rival is honestly poor, 
But struggling to rise and advance ; 
In brief, such a youth as is sure 
To figure in modern romance. 
And she is as wealthy as fair; 
Twas wicked to keep them apart; 
What chance has a poor millionaire, 
When in love with a girl with a heart! 
P. McArthur. 




































































VOG 


A DREAM AND AN AWAKING 


LL day long they wandered through 
the crowded, crooked streets of 
the old Egyptian town. They 
stopped at quaint bazars, and 
at little shops which were all 
show-window, and of which 
the most picturesque feature 
was the old merchant himself, 
sitting cross-legged and sleepy- 

eyed in the midst of his goods, his coiled pipe be- 

side him and his slippers on the ground in front. 

They fingered wonderful stufts, gazed at gorge- 
ous jewels ; they bought oddly shaped tear- flag- 
ons, amulets, bottles of attar and a dagger of 
Damascus with the name of Allah on the blade. 
‘They ate sweetmeats and drank thick, black cof- 
fee, sitting on the floor in a tiny doth place, and 
served by an appallingly ugly person with enor- 
mous gold rings in his sepia colored ears. 

The donkey boys yelled awful oaths and bela- 
bored their unhappy beasts ; ladies, shrouded in 
corpse-like wrappings, passed them in litters ; once 
they were obliged to flatten themselves against the 
wall to let a camel train go by, laden with gum 
and ivory from across the desert. “They loitered 
down unfrequented streets and narrow alleys; they 
peered into windows, and lifted heavy curtains that 





covered doors. 

Finally they reached home, and as they passed 
through the gate their eyes met, and they laughed 
for happiness. They rang the bell, and before 
the porter came she said: “1 am tired to death, 
do you know?” and leaned against him. He 
wound his arms around her, bent his head and 
kissed her—eyes, brow, lips, throat—and they 
laughed again for wild love. 
opened, and they went in together. 


The newsboys in the street bawled hoarsely. 
She pushed away the heavy masses 
that had fallen over her face, and sat up in bed. 
She turned and gazed for one long 
moment at the face on the other pil- 
low. It did not resemble in any 
feature his face—in her dream. She 
sighed once or twice as she dress- 
ed, and at breakfast, if anyone had 
noticed it, she was rather silent. 
No one did notice it, however. The 
children chattered, oul gobbled their 
oatmeal, and he drank his coffee 
and read his Daily Doings. She saw 
the children off to school with the 
nurse, and sewed a button on his coat 
before he went down town. Then 
she read her letters—a milliner’s bill, a 


Ther the door 


of dark hair 
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communication from the Missionary Guild of her 
church, two invitations and a begging letter. 

She ordered dinner, mended a rent in a lace cur- 
tain, superintended the dusting of the parlors, and 
then sat down to darn stockings until luncheon. 


Rheta Louise Childe. 


CORRECT PARSING 


“ What part of speech is kiss?’ asked a teacher 
at Vassar College. 

“ A conjunction,” 
girls. 

“ Wrong,” 
girl,”’ 

“A noun,” put in a demure maiden. 

“What kind of a noun?” continued the pre- 
ceptress. 

“ Well—er—it is both common and proper,” 
answered the shy girl—and she was promoted to 
the head of her class. 


replied one of the smart 


said the teacher, severely; ‘next 


THE REFLECTIONS OF A MIRROR 


] Know my owner loves me weil, 
Or why such time should he spend o’er 
me? 
I seem to have for her a spell 
That makes her sit for hours before me? 


She smiles upon me day by day, 
While silently I do my duty, 

And, in her generous-hearted w: ay, 
She gives me all her wealth of beauty. 


She gives me dimple, brow and cheeks, 
And though the most demure of misses, 

She says: “I love you,” when she speaks, 
And from her lips she throws me kisses. 


She’s constant to me. Yet I pine— 
I’m not successful as a wooer. 
The love she gives me is not mine ; 
Alas! I must return it to her. 


Tom Masson. 
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| | _ attention just then. 
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Why Een ktR 






ENTIRELY DIFFERENT VIEWS 


BELLE: 
LAURA (viciously ): 


A GIRL OF SPIRIT 
CHAPTER I 


H, will you actually be too busy, 
Dick, to run up to Newport 
except for an occasional Sun- 

5 99 


day or so? 
Dick Stevens, who had just 


i law, failed to meet 
- = the wistful gaze 
of his fiancée as 
he admitted the 
A ow fact of several 
“aS very important cases claiming his time and 


Nj *¢ But you will be a sensible girl, Marie,” 
\s , he added. ‘ Don’t deprive cle of en- 


joyment simply because I’m not there to 


\ . . 99 
share it with you. 

t * But you, Dick!” tears standing in her 

‘f Vd lovely eves, “ how lonely you will be in this 


great city, with all society out of town! 


Why, the very thought of it makes me 
miserable, utterly miserable.” 

“« Yes,” assented Dick, with a sigh, * time 

\ will drag most infernally slow. But then, 

| dearest, the hope of seeing you at intervals 
will shorten the days.” 


Marie made no reply, for the simple reason that 
her lips were engaged just then in rewarding an- 
other pair for so gallant, though trite, a speech. 


‘© | made quite an impression at the Casino, didn’t I ? 
‘* They talked about you more after you left.”’ 


entered upon the practice of 





Everybody seemed to be talking about me.” 


Summer at Newport; autumn at Lenox; then 
Tuxedo! How could she endure it? For the 
first time in her life Marie Vandervelt experienced 
a longing for something more satisfying than the 
empty rounds of pleasure, a desire to be something 
other than a butterfly of fashion. Had her cradle 
been of wood instead of mother-of-pearl—a home- 
ly old cradle such as her grandparents had been 
rocked in; had her pap-spoon been of lead instead 
of silver; had she—well, had she only not been 
born one of Gotham’s One Hundred and Fifty, then 
this parting would not have to be, and Dick, dear 
Dick, would not be left a prey to loneliness and, 
very likely, despair. 

The maids in Madison Square, how she envied 
them! unchaperoned save by love and virtue, free 
with the objects of their affections to sit evening 
after evening under the light of the beneficent 
stars. Dear Richard! How unworthy she felt 
herself as the chosen companion of such a man; a 
man who, for duty’s sake, could forego the delights 
of Newport, and—y es—with a blush—of her soci- 
ety; Richard, whose every want and desire was 
met and gratified by a father at once rich, proud 
and doting. 


CHAPTER II 


It was a callow youth who, a few weeks later 
at Newport, sought to entertain the distrait Miss 
Vandervelt with bits of city gossip. 

“Weally, now,” he was saying, ‘“‘the chappies 





who stay in town duwin’ the summer have the 
best of it, you know, they weally do. Your sym- 
pathies are quite thrown away, Miss Vandervelt, 
they weally are.’ 
The look of sudden interest in his listener’s eyes 
quite staggered the youth. 
“ Ah!” said she incredulously, “ how can that 
Mr. Sap? Business, I should think, would 
bP] 
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‘“« Business!” as she paused, “ why it’s not much 
business the chappies of our set do, Miss Vander- 
velt, at any time, don’cher know. Oh, no, the 
fellahs, you see, have learned a thing or two, they 


have,” and Mr. Sap chuckled in a way worthy of 


Sir Peter Teazle. 

“Now there’s Dick Stevens, for instance,” de- 
lighted at the interest he had inspired; “ you know, 
Dick, perhaps, Miss Vandervelt.’ 

“ Slightly,” dropping her eyes 

“ Well, he’s just having a high old time, a high 
old time, don’ cher know.” 

“ Yes?” coldly, “and what constitutes a high 
old time in your estimation, may I ask?” 

“ Why, when a fellah “i the exclusive right to 
the company of the werry prettiest girl in the Folly 
Opera Company, and attends the races, and gives 
wine suppers, and goes a-yachting and—my, but 
time can’t go slow with Dick Stevens, Miss 
Vandervelt, it weally can’t, don’cher know.” 

“¢]T should think not,” quietly said Marie, rising 
to depart, “ but—but you are quite sure—about— 
about the girl of the Folly Opera Company, are 
you not P? 

“ Dead sure,” wondering a little at her 
upon that point. “It’s the talk 
of all the fellahs about town ;”’ and 
not until the following day did the 

callow youth know the mischief he 
had wrought i in that one brief hour 
under the stars. 


”> 


Wounded affection, outraged 
pride! With both had Marie to 
battle the long night through. 


she write, 
bitter the 
the 


Letter after letter did 
only to destroy. ‘Too 
reproaches in one, too tender 
chidings in another, the marks 
tears upon all. 

“ 7 will wait until morning,” 
decided at last, wearily ; ‘* perhaps 
then—but, oh, Dick, Dick, can I 


ever forgive you ? ” 


she 


CHAPTER III 


A rather blasé individual a few 
days later received at his club on 
Fifth Avenue a letter which both 
surprised and amused him. 

“ By Jove!” he exclaimed with 


interest” 


VOGUE 


Louisa (at the banjo): 
LIVINGSTON (sarcastically) 
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a hearty laugh, “my niece Marie is a girl of 
spirit, and wonderfully clever beside. Let me 
see,” re-reading the letter, “if the thing is quite 
feasible. I think it is, indeed;” after reflection, 
“ T will make it so,’ and before many hours Marie 
had received from her uncle a telegram which 
brought her at once to town. 

The next evening, in the most bewitching cos- 
tume conceivable, Dick’s fiancée, accompanied by 
several men, appeared in a box at the Casino. 

An unmistakable constraint sat upon the party. 
Two of the men cast, from time to time, embar- 
rassed glances upon their pretty but silent com- 
panion. But once did she unclose her 
then only to question the man who 
among the shadows. 

“ Rest easy,” he answered. 
I had the assurance from 
Ah, there he is now.’ 

Marie Vandervelt cast one quick glance at the 
party entering the opposite box, then fell to chat- 
ting in the most animated manner with the man 
beside her. 

Dick Stevens, with a complacent smile upon his 
handsome face, seated himself well in view of the 
audience by the side of a petite blonde, highly 
rouged and conspicuously attired, w hile the friend of 
his bosom hung over the chair of a brunette of 
similar description. 

“Why,” exclaimed the catching a 
glimpse of Dick’s eyes fixed i : sinolder ring wrath 
upon the occupants of the ‘es opposite, ““ what- 
ever is the matter with you? ”’ 


lips, and 
sat well back 


“ He will be here. 


him but an hour ago. 


>] 


_— 


(Continued on page 84) 





A VICTIM OF AMATEUR TALENT 
** Is there anything I can play for you, Mr. Livingston ?”’ 


: ** That’s what I have been trying to find out, Is there? 








ashes of the past must tell us what men of 
genius—those, at least, of our race—did 
before the Indian weed and cloud-compelling pipe 
had come to stimulate their fancies. To poets, 
from Sir Walter Raleigh’s days down, be left the 
praises of the pipe, the chronicle, not alone of the 
joys of smoking, but of the fancies and aspirations 
which heavenward soar “as the sparks fly, up- 
ward.” 

The earlier poets, being earnest men, capable of 
circumnavigating the globe, founders of new states, 
intrepid adventurers, treat the theme soberly, wal 
are inclined to morsline. Hear the unknown 
writer, to whom is due the quaint poem afterward 
expanded by Erskine into the well-known verses 
“c Smoking Spiritualized ”—so much less pungent 
and pertinent than the original : 


. Rcheologists and other delvers among the 


‘* The Indian weede that’s withered quite, 
Greene at morne, cut downe at night, 
Shows that like it we must decay— 
Thus think, then drinke tobacco. 


‘* The pipe, it is so lylly white, 
Shews thou art a mortall wight: 
Even such breaks with a touch— 
Thus think, and drinke tobacco. 


** And when the pipe is foule within, , 
Think ot thy soule defil’d with sin ; 
And then the fire it doth require— 
Thus think, and drinke tobacco. 


** And then the ashes left behind, 
May serve to put thee still in mind, 
That unto dust returne thou must— 
Thus think, and smoke tobacco.”” 


Or this other, wherein the simile is even more 
closely worked out: 


*© Oh! Lordlie Man, how humble is thy Type! 
A fleetynge shadowe, a Tobacko Pipe, 
The soule ye Fire, thy frame ye Bowle of clay, 
Thy Breathe ye smoke so idly puffed awaie : 
Thy foode ye Herbe whych fills ye holowe Bowle, 
Death is the Stopper, ashes end ye whole.” 


Those old fellows loved their pipes, though now 
and then one may be found who rails against smok- 
ing, as one in 1624, who says: 


** Nor did that time know 
To puff and to blow, 
In a piece of white clay, 
As you do at this day, 
With fier and coale. 
And a leafe in a hole. 


” 


Evidently he was regretting the “good old 


times ” in 1540 or thereabouts. ‘There was King 
James, too, whose mighty ‘ Counterblast ” pre- 
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vailed as little against tobacco as modern legislation 
will against crinoline, and a certain Joshua Sylves- 
ter, whose fulminations have been preserved to us 
under the name of Tobacco Batter’d and the Pipes 
Shattered. 

But on the whole they were practically unani- 
mous anent the 


** Little tube of mighty power, 
Charmer of an idle hour.”’ 


and a chorus of praise in all tongues and all metres 
echoes from voice to voice through the centuries. 

If in one breath Cotton asks to be _ delivered 
from “ vile smoke in a short pipe,” in the next he 
calls out to 


’ 


** Fill each a pipe of the rich Indian fume.’ 
The anatomizer of Melancholy recognized its 
cheering qualities and says: 

“ Tobacco, divine, rare, super-excellent Tobac- 
co, which goes far beyond all panacea, potable gold 
and philosopher’s stone; a sovereign remedy for 
all diseases.” A merry soul who wrote in 1630, 
Barten Holiday by name, likens tobacco first to a 
musician in this wise : 


** Tobacco’s a musician, 
And in a pipe delighteth, 
It descends in a close 
Through the organs of the nose 
With a relish that inviteth.”’ 


And so on through many verses comparing the 
weed toa lawyer, ‘doctor, critic, “ignis fatuus’ 
and other things. 

The French are not to be passed in the race by 
the English, for in a book of travels in England, 
in 1697,the author quotes this sonnet by Esprit 
de Raymond, Comte de Modeéne : 

** Doux charme de ma solitude, 
Brulante pipe, ardente fourneau! 
Tu purges d’humeur mon cerveau 

Et mon esprit d’inquiétude, 
Tabac! dont mon ame est ravic, 

Lorsque je te vois te perdre en lair, 

Aussi promptement qu'un éclair. 
Je vois l'image de ma vie: 

Tu remets dans mon souvenir 

Ce « qu’ un jour je dois devenir, 
N’étant qu'une cendre animée ; 

Et tout d’un coup je m’apercoi 
Que courant apres ta fumée, 

Je passe de méme que toi.”” 

An English paraphrase by Ozell conveys the 
same ideas, but with less grace and delicacy. In 
1800 a gentleman rejoicing in the name of Orches- 


tikos exclaims: 


** The man I pity who abhors he fume 
Of fine Virginia floating in a room ; 
For, truly may Tobacco be defined, 
A Plant preserving Health and Peace of Mind.” 

It were not so surprising had the Italians and 
Spaniards left us without specimens of the poetical 
literature of the pipe, but how about the pipe- 
smoking nations, par excellence—the Dutch and 
the Germans ? 

Of course, they have not neglected the subject, 
from the catchy Volksvers, which every one 
knows : 

** Komm ich Abend’s spat nach Hause 
Und die Thiir verschlossen ist, 


Ei! so nehm’ ich meine Pfeif’ und rauche, 
Bis die Thiir geéffnet ist,” 
































































to the stateliest and most metaphysical strains, en- 
shrining more or less felicitously the time-worn 
allegory of soul and smoke, and weighty moraliz- 
ing on pipes and people. No students’ song is 
complete without its smoking verse, from Gaudea- 
mus to the inscrutably popular Leathery Fuchs 
ditty, in which 

















































** Es raucht der Herr Papa” 
plays a large role. 


In the early decades of the nineteenth century 
our Englishman could still be cheerful over his 
pipe, as witness these pleasant verses, to the air 
“« Believe me if all those endearing,” etc. : 


** Contented I sit with my pint and my pipe, 

Puffing sorrow and care faz away, 

And the sad brow of grief nothing better can wipe 
Like smoking and moistening our clay ; 

For tho’ liquor can banish man’s reason afar, 
*Tis only a fool or a sot 

W ho with reason or sense would be ever at war 
And don't know when enough he has got. 


CHORUS: 


‘* For tho’ at my simile many may joke, 
Man is but a pipe, and his life is but smoke. 


** Yes, aman and a pipe are much nearer akin 

han has as yet been understood, 

For, until with breath they are both filled within, 
Pray tell me for what they are good ? 

Then one and the other composed are of clay, 
And if rightly I tell nature's plan, 

Take but the breath from them both quite away 
Ihe pipe dies—and so does the man, 


‘© Thus I’m told by my pipe that to die is man’s lot, 

And sooner or later he must; 

For when to the end of lite’s journey he’s got 
Like a pipe that's smoked out—he is dust; 

So you, who would wish in your hearts to be gay, 
Encourage not s'rite, care or sorrow, 

Make much of your pipe of tobacco to-day, 
For you may be smoked out to-morrow,”’ 


An American poet declares his purpose of abid 
ing by the counsel of his pipe : 


** Tube, I love thee as my life, 
By thee I mean to choose a wife, 
Tube, thy color let me find 
In her skin and in her mind 
Let me have a shape as fine, 
Let her breath be sweet as thine: 
Let her, when her lips I kiss 
gurn, like thee, to give me bli 
Let her, in some smoke or other, 


\ll my failings kindly smother 


Otten when my thoughts are low, 
¥ Send them where they ought to go, 

W hen to study I incline, 

Let her aid be such as thine; 

Such as thine her charming power 

In the vacant social hour 


Let her live to give delight 

Ever warm and ever bright; 

Let her deeds, whene’er she dies 
Mount as incense, to the skies.’ 


, 


Lamb’s Farewell—which was no farewell—to 
Tobacco and which took as long in saying as Ju- 
liet’s good-night, is too well known for quotation 
here, and it is as well to attain the distinction of 
not quoting Byron’s hackneyed lines. And so we 
come to the fin de siécle writers, who having shaken 
off earnestness of purpose and thereby lost content- 
ment, can only treat their pipes as they do every- 
thing else, mockingly or bitterly. . ; 

It was a Frenchman who said : 


‘6 Tout s’en va comme la fumée 
L’espérance et la renommée.”* 


VOGUE 






and without yielding entirely to such pessimism, 
but yet, cynically enough, an American sings : 
‘** | gather from the poet's lines 
His heart is like a rich cigar 
Which, lit at one of love’s fair shrines, 
Consumes to ashes, smoke and char. 
** My heart is like my favorite briar ; 
When love burns out, without a pain 


I knock the ashes in the fire, 
And fill the blackened bowl again.” 


With this, as a fair representative of the laugh- 
ing philosophy of the moment, we too may follow 
the bard’s example and retire behind the smoke- 
veil of our pet pipe. 

Non exfumo lucem, sed ex luce dare fumum. 


J. H. Chadwick. 





A PORTRAII 


‘* She is pretty to walk with.” 


He has the kind of face that makes 
One, looking once, look quick again ; 
The budding charm that springtime wakes, 
The freshness ot an April rain; 
And from her gray and deepening eyes 
\n all-unconscious sweetness slips, 
W hose gracious meaning quite belies 
The proud young curving of her lips, 





** And witty to talk with.” 


Those saucy lips! That never miss 
Mocking retort, and Jaughter quick ! 
She plays a perfect Beatrice 
To my imperfect Benedick, 
She has a thousand jests, and each 
Is aimed at my devoted head. 
She dances down the ways of speech, 
Wherein I walk with lumbering tread. 


** And pleasant, too, to think on.” 


Ah! dear, disdainful maid! I fear 
You find my thoughts but dull and slow. 
*Tis that they're timid when you re here. 
They grow more daring when you go. 
Just think! A bare ten minutes gone 
Since last we met! ‘This proves it true, 
For all my sweet, swift thoughts have fown— 
Where should they fly, dear, but to you? 


Hilda J hncon. 






























VOGUE 





THE ABUSED GALLAN'I 


Wo lovely maidens (woe is me!) 
Play tennis with my heart: 
And each is wondrous fair to see, 
And each is wondrous smart. 


** In learning, money, beauty, birth, 
None can surpass them—none. 





But each receives my ** court” with mirth 
And tells the other one. 

My ‘*Scourt’’! The term is fitly used— 
A tennis court you see, 

And I know well I am abused 

By the *‘ racket” they give me, 


Maud strikes my heart a brutal blow 
And Mabel cries out ** fault.” 

And back and forth I undergo 
A feminine assault. 


Maud asks my age. Alas! I hear And firing it into the net 
Sweet Mabel say: ‘* The goose She says with girlish vim: 
Is very nearly forty, dear.” ** Although he isn’t in our * set, 


Maud answers: **Oh' the ‘deuce’!” We're making ‘ game’ of him,”’ 


And so my poor heart with their wit And making game they are I swear 
Is volleyed oft and oft, By all the saints above, 

Till Mabel cries while holding it With all the terms of tennis there 
** This heart is far too soft.” Save but the sweetest: **love.”’ 


Tom Hall. 
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CRUELLY WITTY 
ETHEL KNox; ‘** You are a man after my own heart,”’ 


Jack AsH: ** Darling! 
ErHeL KNox: ‘** But you won't get it.”’ 


(Continued trom page 79) 
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“Who is the girl ? ”’ drawled the brunette, lev- 
eling her lorgnette at Miss Vandervelt. ‘* Who- 
ever she is, she’s a stunner.” 

Dick’s hil looked at him in dismay. 

“ Why, it’s > he began, but Dick stopped 
him with a quick gesture. 

“ You know the men, Griswold ? 
hoarsely, rising from his chair. 

“« Of course,” replied the other, in some embar- 
rassment, ** who does not ? ” 

Dick grew white to the lips. 

“7 will be back shortly,” he said to the blonde, 
and with a curt nod strode from the box. 

Smiling and placid, Marie, a few minutes later 
gazed into his angry eyes. 

“ Permit me,” with great empressement, “ to 
introduce you, Mr. Stevens, to my friends Mr. Box 
and Mr. Game.” 

“ Glad to meet you,” 
each extending a hand. 

The look which sprang into Mr. Box’s eyes as 
Dick ignored their salutations brought a smile to 
the lips of Marie. 

“ Will you not take a seat?’ 
stationed himself beside her chair. 





”> 


he inquired 


awkwardly said those men, 
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sweetly, as Dick 
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** Not in such company,” he whispered angrily. 
For answer Miss Vandervelt leveled her glass 
upon the occupants of the opposite box. 

‘Who is your companion, the pretty blonde? ” 
she inquired, calmly. 

Dick muttered something, whether an impreca- 
tion or a name Marie failed to distinguish, 

“ And who are your companions ? ”’ he retorted, 
glowering upon Mr. Box and Mr. Game. 

sa | introduced you to them. Have you so soon 
forgotten ?” demurely. 

“y es, yes; but their characters I mean, 
Do you hae their characters ? ” 

“ Why, no,” reflectively. ‘* How can a woman 
know the true character of any man, Mr. Stevens, 
even after months of companionship . 

Dick reddened. 

* Well, their occupation, then?” less savagely. 

“Yes,” innocently, “ they are professional men. 
Business detains them in town during the heated 
term, too, poor things.” 

Dick’s hand trembled as he laid it gently upon 
her shoulder. 


Marie. 


> 


“Come,” he said, huskily, “come, Marie ! 
Let us leave the theatre.” 
“But the blonde across the way,” coldly. 


*¢ Surely, you will lose her favor should you desert 
her thus ? ” 

For one instant Dick Stevens wavered—for one 
instant—and then he said, his eyes fixed unwaver- 
ingly upon hers. 

“Come, Marie! There is but one woman in 
the world for me. Come!” 

With a flash of triumph in her eyes, Miss Van- 
dervelt arose. 

“ Good-night,” coldly, to her abashed compan- 
ions, *¢ good-night,” and without further ceremony 
she turned to leave the box. 

“ Ah!” said Dick, as the figure in the back 
came into view, “so, Marie was not left 


> 


ground 
to—to 

‘The tender mercies of a middle-weight prize- 
fighter and a notorious gambler, eh?” finished her 
uncle, with a laugh. ‘ No, no, my dear boy ; not 
so bad as that, though it must have been a bitter 
pill to swallow to see your fianceé in such company. 
Still 

A soft hand over the speaker’s mouth put an end 
to the sentence. 

Dick, they say, is on probation. How true it is 
I do not know, but the fact of the wedding being 
indefinitely postponed seems to lend an air of truth 
to the rumor. Nora Marble. 








WHAT DID SHE MEAN? 


He: “If I should ask you if you were telling 
the truth when you said no, you could not marry 
me, what would you say?” 

Sen: : J should still say no.’ 
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IN A SOUTHERN TOWN 
Hey were ina boat, sailing up one of the 
broad Hampton bayous between banks of 
dying reeds; the sun was going down, 
and far away ‘they could hear the bugles of Vee 
Monroe calling to dress parade. 

“Tt is too late to be out, I’m afraid,’’ he said, 
looking at the sky, and feeling, with an invalid’s 
sensitiveness, the first touch of chill in the warm 
air. 

“* Never mind, let us stay out a little longer—I’m 
going north so soon, and there won’t be many more 
such sunsets—put down the sail and let us drift, 
the air is so good.” She took off her hat, and let 
the wind blow the little rings of hair on her fore- 
head. 

Howard Mason stood irresolute, holding the sail. 
The kindly dusk softened the alive of his great 
frame and made his thin face look handsome. 
‘Put your hat on,” he said, looking down kindly 
at the girl’s babyish Cillian tile little companion 
whom he had kept out of doors, and helped to 
grow strong and rosy. 

She had been a hectic, pale child, a few months 
ago, now she was a pretty woman as she sat with 
half closed eyes drinking in the pink light on the 
shimmering water, and w atching the rhythmic 
movement of the negroes singing time, and sway- 
ing back and forward as they paddled home in 
their clam-laden canoes. 

“See that orange canoe! I[sn’t it a_ perfect 
note with the sky? How I shall miss all this 
picturesqueness in New York. 
it I hate to go home. 

“ Don’t say that,’ he said quickly; ‘ what 
wouldn’t I give to go home too. [’ve got to stay 
here, you know—vetil [ go farther south,” 

“Oh!” said the girl, with a shudder. That 

creeping, insidious death had been so near her, that 
even her seventeen years couldn't throw it off 
lightly —* I’ve gotten well, so will you,” trying to 
speak gaily. ‘Why, the first thing you know 
you will be up for my coming-out partv.’ 
A big schooner came down just then, and as he 
hauled up the little sail, and got out of the way, the 
bitterness of his wasted life—this awful, dying by 
inches at twenty-five came over him oleae. 

“ Don’t deceive yourself,” he said gravely. I 
shall never go north again. When you're back, 
and a real young lady ‘ come out,’ w ith lots of men 
at your feet, you must remember me sailing here 
on the Ronde, and I shall fancy you still in tng other 
end of the boat, and think that if I were at home 
you’d watch me go by in the Yale race that | 
helpe -d to win last year, and that you would some- 
times save your first dances for me. You must 
write me long letters about your conquests, as if | 
were a big brother, for that isall that a one- lunged 
man can be, and we will have gay times talking it 


” 
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When [think of 





all over when you come down in Lent to get rested 
after your winter—gay times—if I am still here. 
Don’t cry—lI didn’t mean to make you cry—oh |! 


do stop, dear, we’re almost up to the hotel. Good 
evening, Mr. Jenkins, had a good sail? We had 


the wind up, and are drifting back.” 

A crowd of canoes were coming in to the land- 
ing—the last bugle sounded from the fort—dress 
parade was over. Polly King. 


A RACE 


K Nocking the people left and right, 
As I hurry down the street, 

Daring the burning sun to smite, 

As the pavements scorch my feet ; 
Hastening onward to the goal, 

And dodging the trucks between, 
Thinking down in my inmost soul, 

Shall I catch that “ one-thirteen ”? 


Out in the quiet country air 
Is the station trim and smart. 
I know she will be waiting there, 
In a shining village cart. 
Half a minute! Ah, shall I miss 
That drive through the woodlands green ? 
A saucy pout— a girlish kiss— 
Shall I catch the ‘¢ one-thirteen ”* ? 


Harry Romaine. 


MISS BOSTONIA 


M Y pretty Puritan, my sweet, 
Pray pardon me my boldness, 
But tell me why my jests you greet 
With such a show of coldness ? 


Why is it that when I let fall 
A sally, pleasing surely, 

You seem to scarcely smile at all, 
You do it so demurely ? 


Do you despise my airy chaff, 
Most erudite of lasses? 
‘« Nay, nay,” she sighed, “I dare not laugh, 
For fear I'll lose my glasses.”” 


Philander Johnson. 
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SHe Narragansett 





Casino is crowded 
now, the chairs are close together on 
the terrace, the orchestra goes on to 

dereurrent of chatter and laughter. The 

: air is sweet and cool, the night lumi- 
with the soft brightness of the stars. 
light from the restaurant streams out on 
izza through the long windows ; there 
w of people against the wall, the care- 


es, who would rather be partly sheltered 
} 


the night air, and another row on the 
da’s edge, with just a gangway between 


continual passing of the late-comers 
restless men who come and go. ‘There 
icid old ladies and little girls of seven- 
there are broad straw hats close to pret- 
iets; there is now and then a man in 
dress, a spot of white in the half 
He strikes a match, and his face leaps 
mee into view, with the intent look on 
always goes with the lighting of a 
to fade away as suddenly as the flame 
t. ‘The ocean stretches out before us, 
nd blue and mysterious. Whale Rock 
iver Tail shine red and white in the 
e, and the light on Brenton’s Reef 
ind fades and comes again. The 
tands in a sort of clare-obscure against 
kground of sea and sky; the glow of 
ctric globes throws a half light on 
Walk, with it. nooks, and its little 
ind its balcony hanging over the shore. 
usi¢ goes on and on, the soft harmony 
Abendstern, the dash of the Trum- 
the light, merry melodies of Robin 
ind beloved, hackneyed, ever sweet old 
re. And some of the people listen, 
ire of them do not; but all the same, 
vaguely aware of a pleasant stringed 
iniment to that most interesting thing 
vorld, their own conversation, and they 
tifully in the applause of the listeners 
is over. 
n the road there is a second audience, 
ids showing black along the top of 
They are the People, the ‘¢ supes”” 
Narragansett drama—the workers who 
re to minister to the great array of 
vho are here to play, but who inci- 
y contrive to get a good deal of fun for 
ves out of their summer. By and by 
at Sound boats crawl by from north to 


south, hung with lights from bow to stern, 
clustering constellations against the dark 
water, like the **swarm of fire-flies tangled 
in a silver braid.’ ‘The red fire leaps up to 
greet them from the shore, as it has saluted 
them every night, time out of mind, for sum- 
mer after summer. 

And presently the music stops, the instru- 
ments are put to bed for the night in their 
green bags, there is a rustle of stuffs, a scrap- 
ing of chairs on the concrete pavement, as 
the crowd rises and melts away homeward. 


Over at Newport life goes on in a mad 
whirl of gaiety. The middle of August 
means the middle of the season, and as has 
been usually the case, in spite of gloomy prog- 
nostications early in July, it is as brilliant as 
ever. Life here is perhaps more formal, more 
conventional, and there is not the lazy, easy- 
going sort of time to be had as at Narragan- 
sett. Still, it is very doubtful whether to 
who afford it, Newport after all 
does not possess a charm tar beyond any place. 
There is no question but that in order to enjoy 
it there must be a large fortune, but nowhere 
else can the same amount of money be spent 
to more advantage. As had been expected, 
the Russian fleet and the New York Yacht 
Club brought a great number of men, and 
Mr. Van Alen has returned from England ! 
With his arrival have come the rumors of 
many entertainments that he will give. He 
plays host to a succession of house parties all 
through the summer, and his guests are 
chosen from among the most popular of both 
In spite of the cry of hard times all 
the entertaining this summer has been on a 
more elaborate scale than ever before. The 
out-door fétes have been perfectly marvelous, 
and the landscape gardeners and florists have 
certainly excelled themselves. Newport places, 
asa rule, cover very little ground, but that 
ground is so cieverly laid out as to give the 
appearance of any number of acres, and as the 
Newport turf is acknowledged by even Eng- 
lishmen to be like the English turf, beautiful 
effects can easily be gained. The drive into 
Mr. Willie K. Vanderbilt’s place is so ex- 
tremely well laid out as to give the impression 
of driving through a large estate; the road 
winds round itself in such a manner that it 


those can 


sexes. 


seems incredible that it should be only a step 
from the gateway to the house. 


The dinners have been quite as elaborate, 
indeed, even more so than those given last 
winter. It has become quite the thing to 
serve game with the feathers on, and to one 
who has not been going out much the extra- 
ordinary way in which well-known articles of 
food are presented at table is, to say the least, 
most deceptive. One of the débutantes of this 
year declares that she has never been so hun- 
gry as when she returned from the first swell 
dinner she went to. She tried vainly to find 
out what was being passed to her but succeed- 
ed only in helping herself to what she insists 
was isinglass, and when she went home her ad- 
mirers at the dinner would have been mightily 
amused to see the hearty relish with which she 
devoured plain bread and butter. 


There is very little heard this season at Bar 
Harbor or Newport of any New York girl be- 
ing considered very beautiful. Miss Blight, 
Miss Lulu Morris, Miss Pancoast, are all from 
other cities and have been great belles, but no 
New York girl has been especially mentioned. 
Miss Grace Wilson has been a great favorite, 
Miss Hope Goddard of Providence is always 
surrounded witha host of admirers but the 
paim is certainly given to other cities and to 
the young married women who are decidedly 
in the lead this year. : 


The fete given by Mrs. William K. 
Vanderbilt on Tuesday at the marble palace, 
as it is called, exceeded in beauty and mag- 
nificence anything even Newport has seen. 
Mrs. Willing’s garden party last week was a 
very beautiful affair but it simply faded into 
naught as compared with the beauty of this 
last entertainment. Mrs. Vanderbilt isa most 
charming hostess, and is, besides, a woman of 
wonderful taste, so that her personal supervis- 
ion was undoubtedly invoked to produce the 


wondrous results. The scene was a very 
beautiful one and the gowns worn were the 
smartest yet exhibited in Newport. Mrs. 


Yznaga, Mrs. John Jacob Astor, Mrs. C. Al- 
bert Stevens, Mrs. Foxhall Keene never look- 
ed better, which is certainly saying a good 
deal, for their beauty is acknowledged by all. 








LONDON 


(From Our Own Correspondent) 


E are indebted to two transatlantic 
W mondaines for the two most brilliant 
and successful entertainments of the 
season. On Monday evening Mrs. Mackay 
gave a very brilliant musicale at her beautiful 
house in Carlton House Terrace. All the 
swagger world was there. Mrs. Mackay, who 
is always an ideal hostess, looked charmingly 
young in a gown of palest mauve and yellow, 
one of Worth’s latest triumphs. She received 
her guests, as always, at the top of the marble 
staircase, assisted on this occasion by her 
youngest son, Mr. Clarence Mackay. 

The spacious crimson-draped ball-room was 
transformed into a salle de musique. 

There were no end of Americans present, 
of course, and also a long line of very swagger 
English mondaines. 

Mrs. Ronalds looked wonderfully handsome 
in white with diamonds and rubies as orna- 
ments. ‘The Marchioness of Anglesey—Miss 
Minna King that was, of Augusta, Georgia 
(and do you remember how beautiful she was 
at the time of her first marriage, to the Hon. 
Henry Wodehouse, a brother of the present 
Lord Kinberley?) was one of that galaxy 
of beautiful American women in which Miss 
Consuela Yznaga (now the Duchess of Man- 
chester), Miss Jennie Jerome (Lady Randolph 
Churchill), Miss Minnie Stevens (Mrs. Arthur 
Paget), all played such prominent parts. 

In 1880 Mrs. Wodehouse became the third 
wife of the fourth Marquis of Anglesey. She 
makes her permanent home in Paris, where she 
has a most beautiful residence, but she comes 
every season to London. This , ear she has in- 
troduced a very pretty young niece, Miss Con- 
olley, of Augusta, whose engagement to a 
very rich French marquis only an- 
nounced yesterday. Lady Anglesey wore a 
most lovely gown of pale lemon satin, the 
bodice cut on court lines, leaving the 
shoulders perfectly bare, and only protected 
by garlands of Parma violets, which came 
trom the back to the front and held together 
the exquisite lace bertha. Magnificent dia- 
monds formed Lady Anglesey’s ornaments and 
tiara. Miss Conolley was in white net, over 
white satin, with trails of white roses. Mrs. 
T. P. O'Connor looked very pretty in pale 
pink, and it seemed impossible to believe that 


was 


the tall, good-looking young fellow who ac- 
companied her was really her son. Mrs. Par- 
kinson Sharp looked very handsome in white 
and gold, with pearl ornaments. Mrs. Horne 
Paine was in gray satin and old guipure lace. 
I have only given youthe names of the Amer- 
ican grande dames, though these formed a 
Among English cele- 
brities there were so many that to signalize 
any in particular would be a hopeless task. 


very small contingent. 


Supper was served in the large dining-room 
at numerous small tables, four of which were 
placed in the marble hall. All the floral dec- 
orations—which were confined entirely to the 
tables—were of deep red double carnations 
and maidenhair ferns. In the entrance hall a 
buffet was arranged at which, all through tbe 
evening, light refreshments could be had. 
The affair was one of the most successful of 
this season, but then Mrs. Mackay is the most 
popular of hostesses. ' Diane, 

London, 22 July, 1893. 
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PARIS 


(From Our Own Correspondent) 


Espite the numerous departures, Paris 
D is still very far from empty, and I 
was considerably astonished to ob- 

serve at the Nadaillac wedding on Wednes- 
day last how many of our great mondaines 
had remained in town. Mlle. de Nadaillac, 
the bride, is a granddaughter of the dear old 
Dowager-Duchesse de Maillé, and it was at 
the hospitable mansion of the latter in the Rue 
de Lille that the wedding breakfast and subse- 
quent reception took place. The house has 
changed little since the Duchesse came there 
as a bride more than half a century ago. The 
aparments in which she ordinarily receives 
her friends consist of two large vestibules, 
two large salons anda large dining-room on 
the first floor. The woodwork is white and 


gold, the hangings light, the furniture in one of 


the salons Louis Quinze and inthe other Louis 
Seize. At no house in the noble Faubourg 
have the old traditions of the French aristoc- 
racy been preserved to sucha degree as in 
that of the Duchesse, and not only her house, 
with its furniture, and her manners, but also 
her carriages and equipages, date from the 
past century. She is, perhaps, the only great 
lady who still, occasionally makes use of the 
old-fashioned family coach with postillions 
and outriders in livery for her drives in the 
Bois. For nearly fifty years her salons have 
been open to the fine fleur of French society 
every Sunday throughout the season and in- 
numerable are the marriages which she has 
brought about, like the fairy godmother that 
she is. Of medium size, disposed toward 
embonpoint, with snow white hair and deli- 
cately cut features, she is the most charming 
old dowager that you can imagine, and her 
authority and despotism in social matters are 
accepted without a murmur. She is far too 
broad-minded to allow old-fashioned preju- 
dices to warp her judgment, yet she contrib- 
utes, more than any one else, to maintain un- 
impaired the best classical tradition of Parisian 
society, and to uphold those rules of reciprocal 
courtesy that contributed in times gone by so 
greatly to give our nation the fame for polite- 
ness which it formerly enjoyed. Absolutely 
free from any affectation or pretense, and of 
an assured social position, that nothing could 
impair, she welcomes her friends with the ut- 
most simplicity, and speaks out her mind with 
a kindly brusquerie and directness that are 
most entertaining. It was her brother, that 
eccentric racing-man, Count Osmond, who 
used to manifest such an invincible objection 
to railroads that, although he divided his year 
equally between Paris, Vienna and Nice, he 
invariably traveled in his own private carri- 
age by road. He was an intimate friend of 
Alexandre Dumas, who wrote the preface to 
the Count’s clever book entitled Relics and Im- 
pressions. Among those present at the wed- 
ding reception on Wednesday I observed the 
old Duchesse’s eldest son, the present Duc de 
Maillé, with his wife, née De Wendell, the 
Duke and Duchess de Plaisance, the Baron and 
Baroness de Gleury, the Comte and Comtesse 
Francois de Gontaut-Biron and the Comte and 
Comtesse de Boigne, the parents of the bride- 
groom. 


One of the reasons why I continue to date 
these letters from Paris is because I am here 
almost eyery day, running in to town from my 
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villa near the Lac d’Enghien, close by where 
Princesse Mathilde Bonaparte has her summer 
residence, which bears the name of St. Gratien 
and has been for nearly forty years the 
real home of the Princesse. Noris there any 
reason for surprise at her taste in this respect, 
as it would be difficult to imagine a more 
picturesque habitation than her chateau, where 
every day she receives friends who come out 
from Paris to spend the afternoon and even ng 
with her. ‘The whole place bears the imprint 
of the artistic tendency of the Princesse, who 
sculptures as well as she paints, and who is 
certainly one of the most intellectual and well- 
informed women of her day, possessing al! the 
shrewdness of her brother, the late Prince 
Napoleon, without his cynical and disagreea- 
ble manner. The billiard-room, the music- 
room, her studio, as well as the salons and 
dining-rooms, are on the ground floor, each 
of them lighted by huge windows that open 
upon lovely terraces. On the first floor, which 
one reaches by a monumental staircase, are 
her private apartments, her boudoir being 
an especially pretty room, lighted by four 
windows, and by a big sheet of plate glass 
that fills the place ordinarily occupied 
by a mirror, over the great marble _fire- 
place. Adjoining her apartments are those 
held in readiness for the younger of her 
two nephews, Prince Louis Napoleon, now 
serving on the Russo-German frontier as 
the commanding officer of a crack regiment of 
the Czar’s dragoons. On the next floor are 
eight guest-rooms, which are rarely, if ever, 
empty when the Princesse is at St. Gratien. 
Dinner is invariably served at 7 o'clock, the 
ladies being in high dresses, open at the throat, 
while the men are in evening dress with black 
ties. Among the habitués of the Princesse’s 
summer residence are Count Walewski, the 
Vicomte and Vicomtesse Henri Houssaye and 
Edmond de Goncourt. 

It was there the other day, at déjeuner, that 
my attention was directed to the pretty dress 
worn by the young Countess Walewski. It 
was made of grenadine silk, which is now 
making its reappearance, and was 
from waist to hem with three-inch bands of 
écru guipure insertion over ‘‘ transparent’ of 
white satin, placed at distances of twelve 
inches around the hem of the skirt and gradu- 
ally narrowing as they ascended the figure. 
The corsage of grenadine was yoked with 
bands of lace over satin and interspaces of 
plaited grenadine from shoulder to bust. 
The lower portion of the corsage of plain 
accordion-plaited material was shirred under a 
band of black satin ribbon finished off bya 
small square bow in the centre of the figure. 
A second band of satin confined the plaitsa 
few inches lower, while a third line o/ the 
gleaming ribbon encircled the waist, the three 
“‘stories’’ of bows slanting toward the left. 
The full upper sleeves of accordion grena:‘ine, 
were turned loosely under at the elbows and 
continued to the wrists in similar design to the 
yoke, or in bands of lace and grenadine. The 
plain high collar of white satin was equally 
covered with écru entre-deux. 


striped 


While on the subject of dress let me men- 
tion in terms of approval the black straw hats 
which are at present all the rage here among 
the men. The latter, young and old, look 
infinitely better in these hats than in the v hite 
ones with multicolored ribbons in vogue last 
year, and they appear equally smart ind 
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appropriate in dull weather as in sun- 
shine. Moreover, they serve to counterbal- 
ance the somewhat aggressive tone of the ban- 
danna cotton cravats now affected by our 
young ‘* Mal-Vernis,” whose most recent 
craze is a dark bamboo stick loaded with a 
heavy steel bar, some ten to twelve pounds in 
weight. A globular handle of polished black 
steel, sometimes plain, sometimes with gold 
monogram, accompanies this neat thing in the 
way of sticks, denominated “canne d’en- 
trainement,’’ which is carried by our jeunesse 
dorée for the alleged purpose of strengthening 
and hardening the sinews of their arms. 
Whether it is likely to succeed or not remains 
to be seen. But anything that can tend to 
render “ ces fils 4 papa ” more manly, physically 
as well as morally, will be regarded with favor 
by the fair sex of France. 


Within a few days after receiving the news 
of the death of her eldest son in Africa, the 
Duchesse d’Uzes was, in a measure, consoled 
by the birth of a little grandson at the chateau 
of Boursault, where she is spending the sum- 
mer. It seems that the young Duchesse de 
Luynes, the sister of poor Jacques d’Uzes, 
who was charged with breaking the sad news 
to her mother, was so terribly shocked by the 
intelligence that it brought on a_ premature 
confinement, fortunately with no bad results 
to either mother or child, both of whom are 
reported to be doing well Iam very curious 
to see the offspring of the young Duchesse— 
this is her third baby—tfor if the children take 
after their parents in any way, and particularly 
after their father, they must be absolutely hid- 
cously ugly. The young Duc de Luynes is, 
without exception, the homeliest man I have 
ever met, his face and expression giving one the 
impression of an exceedingly good-humored 
and kindly-tempered monkey. Indeed there 
is no evidence of either birth or breeding in 
the young Duke’s appearance, and his features 
could only be regarded as betokening ancient 
lineage if we are willing to accept the Dar- 
winian doctrine of Simian descent. 


Notwithstanding all that you may hear to 
the contrary, there is a very strongly charac- 
terized feeling of satisfaction and pleasure in 
the grand monde here at the misfortunes that 
have overtaken the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
and the regrets which are expressed at the 
close of the salon of Madame Buloz, the 
strong-minded wife of the editor and chief 
proprietor, are for the most part hypocritical 
or intended as blague. ‘True, the salon 
of Madame Buloz enjoyed a certain fame in 
Parisian life, and among its most constant 
habitues were such men as the Marquis de 
Gallifet, the Duc d’Aumale, the Duc de 
Broglie, Leon Say, the Comte d’ Haussonville 
and many other men of light and leading. — It 
used to be regarded as the ante-chamber of the 
Academy, and it was there that the choice of 
the candidates for membership of that illustri- 
ous institution was practically decided in ad- 
vance. The weekly receptions used to take 
place every ‘Tuesday, and have tended more 
than anything else to develope and propagate 
that most objectionable and offensive of the 
human species, namely, the young masculine 
prig and the précieuses ridicules. There is 
already a very marked tendency on the part 
of our youth here to imagine themselves supe- 
rior in intellect and experience to everybody 
else, and this sentiment has certainly been fos- 
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tered by the salon of beetle-browed, square- 
jawed and masculine-looking Madame Buloz, 
who was wont to keep her weak-eyed and 
mild husband in what she fondly believed to 
be a state of abject submission and obedience. 
What we all resented, too, was the affectation 
of superior virtue manifested by the people 
who frequented the Buloz salon, and their dis- 
position to criticise in an unfriendly fashion 
all our little frivolities and elegant frailties. 
It was, indeed, what may be described as the 
very Vatican of la haute bourgeoisie, with all 
the latter’s incarnate narrow-minded conceit, 
hypocrisy and prejudices. That its respecta- 
bility should have been so rudely shattered, 
and that its doors should have been closed by 
a scandal compared to which all our peccadil- 
loes sink into the shade, causes us to experi- 
ence a certain amount of, perhaps, unkindly 
satisfaction, and I, for one, confess to feeling 
secretly pleased every time I hear the Revue 
des Deux Mondes described by the new nick- 
name that has been given to it since the scan- 
dal, namely, the Revue du Demi-Monde. 
Comtesse de Champdoce. 
Paris, 18 July, 1893. 


AS SEEN BY HIM 
Ss. a dull season—the very dullest New- 


port has known in years! I have been 

consumed with ennui for at least a week, 
and have been mentally yawning over the 
prospect of remaining my allotted time. I am 
thinking seriously of getting out of some of 
my promised visits and of flying to Bar Har- 
bor, which I hear is gayer than ever. Is _ this 
what ‘financial stringency’’ brings us to? 
When a man of the world wishes, he can al- 
ways find an excuse, which must be accepted. 
His savoir faire will prevent his being consid- 
ered rude. I think that a too lavish display 
of wealth has much to do with the decadence 
of Newport. Most people of taste are becom- 
ing like our English cousins, who do not se- 
lect the seaside tor dress parade. 


It is true that men are more careless as _re- 
gards dress than for years past. They are 
tending laisser-allet wards, which is not at all to 
my liking. Men, who are well known, and 
whose social position is as firmly established as 
the very cliffs, are the leaders in this step back- 
ward. I have noticed Dick Peters, usually 
the pink ot perfection, going about in the old- 
est of togs. As everybody knows him, it is, 
in his case, only looked upon as one of his fads. 
But Iam of the opinion that his example es- 
tablishes a bad precedent. It is followed by 
so many that I am led to moralize as follows: 

One should always live up to one’s station 
in life. If not for one’s own gratification, at 
least to point the way to others. Every eccen- 
tricity of yours, my dear fellows, is in time im- 
itated by your grocer’s or your butcher's boy, 
and although you may feel annoyed at the 
awkward burlesques of your fastidious selves, 
still you cannot but admit that it was through 
your agency some refining influence, however 
crude the result, has affected them. Mind 
you, I do not use the term “ eccentric’’ in the 
same sense as the man who defined it as a 
word invented by the English to accentuate 
the difference between a rich and a poor crazy 
person. 

I am as particular in the observance of little 
things as in obedience to great precepts. I 
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believe in attention to detail. Therefore, | 
must admit that I was somewhat shocked last 
week while sitting in the Knickerbocker Club, 
where I was busily engaged in alternately gaz- 
ing on those tiresome wall-paper bouquets and 
garlands (why did they not choose another pat- 
tern?) and in keeping up a desultory conver- 
sation with the only two men of my acquaint 
ance left in town, to see a man whom we 4]! 
knew nod to us as he passed the club window, 
although accompanied by his wife. This 
certainly very bad form. A man should show 
more deference to his wife than to any other 
woman. Of course he knew better than to 
bow, one is supposed never to recognize a 
woman acquaintance fiom a club window 
Otherwise we approved of him. He looked 
so cool and comfortable in his white duc! 
trousers, his black flannel coat, and wid: 
brimmed hat, showing that he had just arrived 
in town on his yacht. It makes New York see: 
quite rural, and it gave quite a pleasing flavor 
to my one day in town. 


Another thing I noticed was the number o 
men who carried their sticks with the handles 
in front of them and the ferrules in imminent 
danger of putting out the eyes of other prom 
enaders. Thank heaven that these persons 
were not of my acquaintance! I suppose they 
must come from the provinces on their annua! 
visit to the city. Ido not think that a Bow 
ery clerk would be guilty of this offence. | 
would say to these persons that Mr. McAllis 
ter, whom they delight to follow, always car 
ries his walking-stick with the ferrule en avant 
I give this little hint, as I do not suppose 
these same persons will ever have the pleasurc 
of a view of that august gentleman on his every 
day constitutional on Fifth Avenue. ; 


I have been consulted by my charming 
hostess of this week as to the order of precedence 
to be followed at informal dinners in this 
country. I find all Newport somewhat stirred 
up over ‘this question. The presence of a 
royalty and the establishment of the Paunce- 
fotes there have led to various complication: 
in other households. I gave the rules for 
English precedence in a former paper, and it 
is needless to repeat that Royalty always goe 
first. As for the rest, I will simply quote a 
remark I heard last summer, which amused 
me greatly and is more than ever to the point. 
Lady B. asked a clever Nev York man how 
the vexatious question was determined in 
America. She wanted to know in what orde1 
people were sent to dinner. “In the order of 
cash,’’ was the reply. 

I must add, however, that a foreign Minister 
always has precedence in this country. 


Indeed, in the United States there are nec- 
essarily but a few rules; abroad they are al- 
most innumerable. 

In this connection I wish to say a few 
words on a book recently mentioned in these 
columns. Its title is, I believe, Americans in 
Europe, and it professes to give a graphic pic- 
ture of Americans and American manners in 
American “ colonies’’ abroad. It is written 
in a flippant, vulgar style and it is full of re 
markable statements. I think the book has 
been written by some gentleman whose experi- 
ences have been culled from the gossips of a 
second-class Parisian or Roman pension. He 
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this issue of the Cosmopolitan—the cut- 
ting in half of a price already deemed 
low—is the result of an intention long 
since formed to give to the public a mag- 
azine of the highest class at such a price as must 
bring it within the reach of all persons of intellectual 
tastes, however limited their incomes. 

The year 1893 will be the most brilliant in its 
y- No other year has seen such an array of 
distinguished names as will appear on its title page during 
1893. De Maupassant, Mark Twain, Georg Ebers, Val- 
dez, Spielhagen, Francois Coppée, Pierre Loti are some of 
the authors whose work will appear for the first time during 
In its art work the advance will be no less marked. 
Jean Paul Laurens, Reinhart, Rochegrosse, Vierge, Tous- 
saint, Schwabe are among the artists whose work will 
decorate its pages during 1893. 


HE Future of 
The Cosmopolitan 
Magazine. 


The radical step which marks 
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Vogue, the very fine journal of society and 


fashion published by The Fashion Company 


of New York, comes to our table this week. 
It is onc of the brightest and best periodicals 
that visits one weekly, and, though young in 
the « , has already established itself in the 
highest favor. The artistic work throughout 
Vog is very fine. The articles “Of In- 
terest ( * Her’ and ‘Him’ are up to a high 
stand of excellence.” Tuscaloosa Daily 
Gazet 

| something new to find fashion con- 
Ceale’ in dainty society tales, jokelets and 
vers In Vogue, one of New York’s 
brig! weeklies, one’s knowledge of what 
IS ge form to do and wear is served to one 
under this pleasing guise. The journal is 
print on heavy paper and the illustrations 
= the best quality.”’ Pacific Town 
alk 
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prates of the dangers of Sunday-schools in the 
gay capitol and hints of irregularities in Salva- 
tion Army barracks. All this may be very 
true, and I do not doubt that it is. I fail, 
however, to see what it has to do with Society 
as I know it exists in foreign cities. I never 
lived at a pension and I never knew Salvation 
Army people. It is all very interesting, I sup- 
pose, and perhaps readable. It cautions Ma- 
tilda Ann and other young women against 
going to Paris or to Milan to have their voices 
cultivated. It tells them that if they do not go to 
the bad they will be snapped up by mercenary 
noblemen or else made converts to Romanism 
by the Pope. Unfortunately young women of 
that class will not read the book and therefore 
will not be able to heed these fearful warnings. 
Any young woman who goes to Paris alone, 
without a chaperon, deserves her fate. She seeks 
itand I have but little sympathy with her. 
When the writer of Americans in Europe 
treats of Society he seems to get far beyond 
his depth. The book is an epitome of all the 
old stories told of Mrs. Ronalds, Mrs. Mac- 
kay, the Princess Brancaccio, the Storys, and 
other well-known American residents in for- 
eign cities. They have evidently been retailed 
second-hand by boarding-house «“ tabbies,”’ 
and are not only full of errors but do grave in- 
For 
the rest, the author’s geese are all swans. He 
grows enthusiastic over a number of wealthy 
Americans of but little social prominence, but 
it is evident that these persons have all enter- 
tained him and he is under obligations to them. 
The only reason why I mention this book is 
that I fear it might possibly give a wrong im- 
pression to some poor misguided individual 
who picked it up on a book stand. 


justice to the ladies who figure in them. 


En passant, I should like to say that the 
American colony in Paris exists no longer and 
The 


tew people who form an American set in that 


indeed has been dead these many years. 


city and who gladly welcome their compatri 
ots, are tact, 
Americans who go abroad for a permanent 


persons to be avoided. In 
residence do so because they are dissatisfied 
with their own country, and they naturally 
avoid any of their fellow countrymen. 


I had something to say several weeks ago 
Americans 
employ to accomplish our ends, and the disas- 
therefrom. I be- 
an age of 


is to the undue haste which we 
ters which too often result 
lieve our excuse ts that we live in 
electricity and steam. It has, however, been 
a source of surprise to me to find that, with all 
our rage for improvement and our boasted 
progress in the illustration of modern ideas, 
we should still so persistently cling’ to many 


I think 


that it is the result of carelessness more than 


old customs and antiquated methods. 
a survival of that old English conservative 
spirit which was a part of our inheritance, 
and which we evidently did not shake off with 
the Declaration of Independence. 

1 criticise my own nation very freely be- 
I tee! that I have the right to do SO. I 
many of 


cause 
im not ultra-sensitive, as are my 
countrymen, about these little crudities which 
still exist. 
day, and I console myself by trying to do my 


We cannot pertect ourselves in a 


part to sweep away a few of the remaining 
cobwebs which have collected, owing, perhaps, 
to too much immigration and the importing 
of unp'easant habits and disagreeable charac- 
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teristics by our neighbors, who have kindly 
poured in upon us ever since the days when 
our republic was in pinafores. 


I do not share the mortification of a certain 
club man in this city who, while abroad, boast- 
ed to a foreign friend of the excellence of the 
cuisine of his club. When this friend visited 
him in this country his first impulse was, nat- 
urally, to give him a luncheon and let him 
revel in the delights of the club table. The 
following day the House Committee received 
a most agonizing letter from the host of the 
day before, in which he stated that his star 
had set, that he was covered with mortifica- 
tion, that he could never hold up his head 
again among Englishmen, and that the nation 
was forever disgraced, spoons had 
been placed upon the table with the strawber- 
ries and the Blue Point oysters were not iced. 


because 


One word as to foreign criticism. I have, 
I regret to say, met a certain class of foreign- 
ers who seem to forget their good breeding—I 
know they are supposed to be well born, and 
I will cheerfully give them the benefit of the 
doubt—who are never so happy as when they 
are criticising our customs, our habits and our 
people. These persons amuse me_ because 
they frequently siiow such appalling ignorance 
and often betray the results of a very narrow 
education and limited experience at home. 
These voluntary critics, notwithstanding their 
pretensions and their letters of introduction, 
generally come from the lower middle class. 
You will always find that there is something 
which is not as it should be in their former 
history. If they are of position in their own 
country, they would not be in this uncivilized 
and wild country, if there were not something 
which prevented them returning home. 


I am led to these remarks, however, by a 
perfectly just criticism evoked last week from 
a foreign friend who came to Newport armed 
with letters of introduction, and who was 
obliged, after sowing these broadcast, to put 
up at a Newport hotel until he could reap his 
harvest. Dinner was served at this place at 
the ridiculous hour of two in the afternoon. 
Newport should at least be advanced enough 
to throw off its country and come out 
in a city have found this, how- 
ever, the most universal outside of 
New York at almost all of our large watering 
places. Dinner is invariably served in the 
middle of the day. Of course, at Newport, 
cottage lite is in the ascendancy, but there are 
a few other resorts, where this, as yet, is not 
the case, and the patrons of these places are 
obliged to have their meals served at the hours 
en regle in the nursery or in the servants’ hall. 
In fact, when one leaves New York one finds 
but few modern hotels, even in the large cities. 
I myself had recently a most peculiar exper- 
ience and one to the point. I grew a little 
tired of Newport, and accepted the invitation 
of a most delightful host, who was to tool his 
coach through the highways of Massachusetts 
We were several days upon our 


dress. I 
custom 


to Lenox. 


A NEW LUXURY 
Those who have visited Homburg Spa, the noted resort 
near Wiesbaden, Germany. will be pleased to learn that 
ROSBACH, the favorite table water there, is now pro- 
curable here trom the American representative of the Spring. 
THE RosBpacH AND FRANZ JOSEF COMPANY, 
347 Fitth Avenue, New York, 
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journey, which was delightful in every respect, 
I did not expect to find first-class accommoda- 
tions in many of the smaller country places 
and we did not patronize them, but as we 
neared Lenox and drove through a number of 
large towns, brilliant with electrie lights and 
laid out in all the glory of macadamized 
roads and asphalt pavements, I certainly did 
hope that we would be able to rest one 
night as long as we had to remain at a hotel, 
where we could obtain some of the necessaries 


of life. It was late on Saturday afternoon 
when our coach drove through the wide street 
of a quaint New England town, We passed 


beneath an avenue of ancient elms whose 
branches formed a green bower aboy us, 
through which, in a delicious twilight, we 
could still see the last faint glories of « sky 
illumined by the dying flush of the setting sun. 
The town was not unlike one of those old 
English cathedral cities and it was delightful 
in its suggestion of repose for the day to fol- 
low. We drew up before a great modern 
inn, fashioned to resemble an ancient place of 
entertainment with all the modern conven- 
iences. It was such a hotel as one frequently 
sees pictured in alluring photographs at rail- 
way stations. At last we had reached civiliz- 
ation. Dinner? We were told that 
was no dinner. Everyone dined in the mid- 
dle of the day. We were served with a most 
unsatisfactory meal called “ tea,” which began 
with soup, and seemed to consist of chipped 
beef, sardines and other like delicacies, placed 
in numerous little dishes. If we could only have 
obtained good honest country fare we would 
have been satisfied, but the hotel boasted of a 
French chef. I cannot imagine from where 
he was imported but I think from one of the 
cheap table dhétes which abound in the slums 
of New York. It was also impossible to ob- 
tain a suite of rooms, and a private bath was 
an unknown luxury. I always carry my own 
particular tub, but when on a coaching party 
it is a little inconvenient, and one really does 
expect a few of the necessaries of life. 


there 


We 
had stopped with friends all along the route, 
except in one or two instances, and this was 
really our first and only experience of actual 
hotel life. 

Our Sabbath was not calm, The place was 
crowded with people religiously inclined, who 
seemed to think that piety and noise went 
hand in hand. A very dashing young woman, 
who made quite an exhibition of herse!f in 
manicuring her hands upon the public piazza, 
suddenly became inspired by religious fecling, 
and rushed to the piano in the common sitting 
room, where she played and sang for the 
greater part of the day and evening Moody 
and Sankey hymns. She was joined by a |arge 
and enthusiastic chorus. There was no es- 
cape from this entertainment. I heard with 
sorrow that she was from Brooklyn and ! 
could not help echoing the rather slangy sen- 
timent of a Yale Senior that Over the 
Bridge Is Out. As we took our departure 
the following morning I noticed that a num- 
ber of the people who left for the city carried 
with them many trunks but no tubs. ‘1 ose 
who took their places and flocked in by the 
morning train were also unembarrassed with 
this luggage. Well, we are a clean nation— 
at least I have heard so. We are certainly 4 
pious one, and as cleanliness is next to godli- 
ness I suppose, not yet being perfect in the 
first, we have chosen what is next best. 
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PLAY HOUSE GOSSIP 


Ast week I met George B. McLellan in 

i , Boston, where the Pauline Hall Opera 
Company, under his management, is 
ng along engagement, and he gave the 


g 
ils to me of his scheme, already outlined, 
t ng Miss Hall and a capital company to 


rigan’s Theatre the latter part of February, 
to continue it there until midsummer. By 
carrying out of this plan Mr. Harrigan 
be shortening by a half his own engage- 





MISS MARTENS 


t at his theatre, and Miss Hall will be 
ught forward as the principal feature of a 
nanent light opera stock company. This 
not mean that Mr. Harrigan is in any 


e of the word a failure, for, as a matter of 


t, he has made a great deal of money dur- 
the last two seasons ; but offers from man- 
rs in Boston, Philadelphia and two or three 
er large cities have been so enticing, and 
prospect of having the Pauline Hall Opera 
mpany succeed him during the latter half 
very season was backed so satisfactorily by 

McLeilan that there was very little hesi- 
on on either side, Iam told, about signing 
contract. 


Mr. McLellan further tells me that he will 
ve each season in New York a new comic 
cra, and that these operas will be invariably 
an American composer and an American 
thor. Iam,” said he, “a crank in my 
triotism. I believe that there are enough 
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native musicians and librettists in this country 
to supply the demand. The first opera that 
I shall produce will be The Honeymooners, 
by Furst and McLellan, and in it will appear, 
beside Miss Hall, Richard Golden and Caro- 
line Hamilton.” 


The revival of Captain Lettarblair made by 
Mr. Sothern at the Lyceum this week, is note- 
worthy especially for the fact that the rdle of 
the heroine is now enacted by Grace Kimball, 
who succeeds Virginia Harned. Miss Kim- 
ball’s performance last week, although lack- 
ing somewhat in variety of expression, was 
on the whole buoyant, and in the really bril- 
liant little scene in which her gown is caught 
in the door she skilfully blended humor and 
pathos. The daily papers, by the way, are in 
error when they say that Miss Harned origi- 
nated the character. It was Viola Allen, at 
present the leading lady of the Empire Stock 
Company, who first played the part, at a spe- 
cial matinee. 


Master Cyril Tyler, the boy soprano who 
sang here last season, has been in London for 
several weeks, and I am rather surprised that 
our correspondents in that city have not cabled 
anything about him. He made his début at 
Prince’s Hall, he sang week before last at one 
of Mrs. Ronald’s Sunday evenings and _ to- 
morrow night he will appear for an extended 
engagement at the Covent Garden Promenade 
concerts. This last engagement, if he is suc- 
cessful in filling it, means that he will be- 
come at once prominent in London and 
throughout the British provinces. I was sur- 
prised last winter that this prodigy was not 
engaged to any considerable extent to sing at 
receptions here. London in this case seems 
to have been more discerning than we are. 
Possibly upon his return to us with the in- 
dorsement of London he may be ‘‘ taken up.” 

I have received letters from several mem- 
bers of Augustin Daly’s company now play- 
ing at his London theatre, and they all indicate 
an uncertainty as to Mr. Daly’s plans and 
productions. “James Lewis is, I believe, at 
this moment upon the ocean bound for this 
port, and others in the company will shortly 
have vacations. One fact seems to be plain: 
that is, that for a year we shall not see this 
organization here. ‘To me this is not a mat- 
ter of regret, for London and New York are 
now so closely linked together that the kind 
of people that patronize Mr. Daly’s company 
go to Europe almost every year and it makes 
no difference, so far as art is concerned, 
whether it be in London, New York or any 
other cosmopolitan city. 


The company which Loie Fuller, the ser- 
pentine dancer, has engaged to support her 
during her forthcoming five weeks’ engage- 
ment at the Casino, contains some clever spe- 
cialty artists, including Florence Levy and 
Sylvia Gray, two of the original London Gai- 
ety skirt dancers, and Alice Shaw, the Ameri- 
can whistler. During her season at the Casino 
Miss Fuller will introduce several new dances. 


With  prize-fighters, bank-breakers and 
bridge-jumpers going on the stage at the head 
of companies, we may well ask, whither are 
we drifting ? Fortunately, these recent addi- 
tions to the stage confine themselves to the 
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second-class theatres, but their appearance any- 
where is not calculated to educate the mind of 
the theatre-going public. There seems to be 
avery large class of people who would much 
rather go to the theatre when they can see 
something there that belongs elsewhere. The 
only reason for this can be an inordinate crav- 
ing for novelty. I suppose there would be 
quite as much interest displayed in certain 
quarters were actors engaged to meet each 
other in physical encounters, to blow up safes, 
or to jump into the river. 


Miss Martens, the Vienna beauty, the sale 
of whose photographs is quite as large as is that 
of Mrs. Langtry, Lady Mandeville and the 
Countess of Clancarty, has made arrangements, 
I hear, to appear at the Manhattan Hall the 
coming season, and be a counter-attraction to 
the series of ballets Oscar Hammerstein will 
produce there. A year or so ago Miss Mar- 
tens’s family lost its large fortune. Since then 
she has been appearing abroad and performing 
marvelous feats with the rifle. I remember 
when I saw her six years ago she was consid- 
ered a most beautiful woman. Her picture 
appears in Vogue this week. < 


HORSE NOTES 


Hat the sterling good qualities of our 

I horses are appreciated in Europe, and 
in fact in any place on the face of 

the globe where the services of the horse are 
required, is becoming more evident every day. 
No better proot of this is needed than the 
visit of Burchard von Oettingen, Stud-master 
and Director of the Government Stud at 
Beberbeck, Germany. Herr von O¢ettingen 
arrived in this country last week on a mission 
from the Emperor William to examine thor- 
oughly the horses to be exhibited at the 
World’s Fair. His mission does not end there, 
for before leaving the country he will have 
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examined into the methods of breeding, train- 
ing, feeding and improving horses, as_prac- 
ticed here, and will have made a careful 
study of every breed and type of horse-breed 
in this country, beginning with the thorough- 
bred and going down to the broncho used on 






































































the plains. Before assuming charge of the 
royal breeding stud of Germany, Herr Oet- 
tingen was premier officer of the First Regi- 
ment of the Artillery of the Guards, a corps 
of the most reckless and daring cavalrymen in 
Europe. He has written several works on 
breeding, riding and training, and is a thor- 
ough horseman. The object of his mission he 
explained was to secure good horses for the 
German Army, although this is not to be in- 
terpreted as meaning that he will take several 
shiploads from this country. 

Before he left for Chicago I had the pleas- 
ure of an hour’s chat with this wonderful 
horseman, and during that short time I found 
that there were still some things to be learned 
about a horse, even though one has an idea 
that one knows it all. 

‘In Germany,” he said, “ we need good 
horses for the army, and every other considera- 
tion is cast aside in order to secure good 
mounts. A cavalry we must have, for the 
French and Russians are on either side of us, 
and in order to maintain the best cavalry ser- 
vice in Europe it is of paramount importance 
that we should have the best horses. At 
home the soil is too sandy, there being a scarcity 
of lime (except in East Prussia); the climate is 
too poor and the pasture is not good, and con- 
sequently the conditions are not favorable for 
breeding horses. 

‘¢ Although our thoroughbreds or trotters 
are not as good as yours of America, there is 
one type that we can claim superiority over 
any country in the world, and that is in the 
half-bred. 
service and those of any country cannot even 
The German cavalry to- 
day uses one hundred thousand horses in its 


This type is used in our cavalry 
compare with ours. 


service, and in times of war this number would 
augmented. In order to 
keep up the complement it takes an average 
of eight thousand _ six-year-olds annually. 
lhirty thousand foals are dropped every day 


be considerably 


during the breeding season in East Prussia, 
the dams of which are held by small farmers 
who secure the services of the royal stallions 
at a nominal fee. In East Prussia we have 
three thousand stallions, two hundred of which 
ire thoroughbreds, and the remainder what we 
call half-breds. 

“Blood primarily, as the must be 
thoroughbred and the dam’s sire the same, is 


sire 


necessary to secure admission to our half-bred 
stud book. When a foal is dropped it is 
marked, and from then on is followed to its 
final place of service. When it dies or is sold 
out of the army its name Is crossed out of the 
half-bred stud book, and in this manner our 
cavalry horses form a type of their own and 
be contaminated with in- 


are not allowed to 


ferior blood.’ 


The manner in which the German cavalry 
horses are trained was a subject upon which 
Herr von Oettingen took the greatest pride in 
dilating. He explained that the foals were 
taken from their dams when four or five months 
old, and were then given the same ration of 
His 


few remarks on this subject were interesting, 


oats as the dams had when nursing them 


and may possibly prove valuable to American 
and The colts are 
given as much oats as they will take, but are not 


breeders stock raisers. 
handled by a trainer until they are past three 
years old, when they are purchased from the 
dams by the government. 
[hey are sent to a cavalry depot as soon as 


owners of the 
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purchased, and the real work of training is 
then begun. First they are sent to a school, 
for a two-years’ course of training. For a 
year previous to their purchase by the Gov- 
ernment they have been ridden and broken in 
a superficial manner, but at the cavalry depot 
they are placed under the rule of the trainer. 
First they are carefully bitted, the neck thor- 
oughly suppled, and are taught to guide 
bridlewise. Next they are schooled in their 
paces, this including many of the figures of 
haute école. The final touch to their educa- 
tion is the teaching to jump, and when this is 
accomplished they are ready for service. 


There is a possibility of a special match at 
Fleetwood Park this autumn, which will inter- 
est trotting men all over the country. Presi- 
dent McMillan, of the Driving Club, stated 
last week that $15,000 had been reserved for 
special events, and that the club intended of- 
fering a large part of this sum fora meeting 
between Nelson, 2:10 and Kremblin, 2:07 3/. 
Both stallions have had a long season in the 
stud, but Nelson has been training much 
longer than Kremlin. If the meeting between 
these two great stallions is arranged, the officers 
of the New York Driving Club may expect to 
see a larger crowd within the enclosure than 
ever witnessed a race at the historic old track 
before. 


The managers of the estate of the late Sen- 
ator Leland Stanford, of California, have de- 
cided to dispose of over eleven hundred ho-se 
of the celebrated Palo Alto Ranch. <A nu- 
cleus with which to conduct the work of breed- 
ing fine horses begun by Senator Stanford will 
be retained, but all the get of the famous Elec- 
tioneer and his family, of Neptune, Nutwood, 
General Benton and George Wilkes, will be 
put up in the auction ring to be sold to the 
highest bidder. ‘The stock has accumulated 
so fast that the farms will not sustain them, 
and for this reason they must be sold. i. 


WHAT SHE WEARS 


He great interest of the summer days 

I that are yet to come and of the early 
autumn that follows, is undoubtedly to 

be centred in yachting. Never have there been 
so many superb boats in the New York Club, 
and with the Navahoe on the other side, and 
the Valiant, Vigilant, Colonia and many other 
steam and sailing flyers just. coming into notice 
here, it is evident that the great centre of so- 
ciety life will be on the ocean wave. As a 
consequence, all the gay set are providing 
themselves with boating costumes, not one, to 
wear occasionally, as in olden times, but a va- 
riety in different colors and fashions, which 
may be reagly for a cruise of several days. 
Redfern, who in England holds the blue rib- 
bon for yachting costumes, has just sent a very 
pretty one to Mrs. Royal Phelps Carroll, 
which it was expected that she would wear—if 
the Navahoe rode to victory in English waters. 
It is of crimson serge, with a band of white 
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around the bottom of the skirt, which is closely 
covered with rows of narrow crimson braid. 
The jacket has revers of white with slanting 
lines of crimson, and is worn overa plain white 
woollen vest and a white shirt with standing 
collar, and a crimson tie. ; 

A pale blue serge, with a short zouave 
sleeveless jacket over a white silk shirt, and 
trimmed with bands of white braid with a nar- 
row edging of gold is also very smart. Of 
course very little variety is obtainable in a boat- 
ing dress, as only serge and flannel can be 
used, and sailor hats or the peaked yachts 
man’s cap, which is extremely unbecoming to 
women, are the only admissible head gear. A 
very pretty yachting costume is entirely of 
white flannel, with rows of white Hercules 
braid around the skirt, and a short open coat to 
the waist. The coat has a row of silver but- 
tons down one side, and buttonholes on the 
other, giving the idea that it may be closed 
if necessary. The skirt has also a row of but- 
tons and | uttenholes on one side, which ap- 
parently hold it together over a petticoat of 
dull armtre silk. This is very becoming and 
very sm .rt for an afternoon yachting party at 
Newpo.* or Bar Harbor, and it may be 
changed so as to look almost like another 
gown, by wearing a colored petticoat, vest and 
nec’. tie. 

‘Tse blouse waists—which are more worn 
th .n ever this year—are frequently made open 
in the back, and as full behind as before. I 
saw a lovely one in the motley crowd «at 
Monmouth Beach races last week, in pearl- 
colored silk with thread-like stripes of mauve 
and golden yellow, and shoulder frills of cream 
lace with bars in cream insertion across thi 
front and back. 

As vet there is no appreciable difference in 
ball gowns from those of last winter. Dan- 
cers at Newport wear organdies a great deal at 
this early season, when the semi-weekly dances 
at the Casino are not much more than recep- 
tions. 

Indeed, high-necked dresses with short 
sleeves and bonnets—a most curious combi 
nation—have been seen on some of the very 
fashionable women, and the utmost latitud 
seems to be allowed at the queen of waterin; 
places. One rarely sees two of the young 
matrons dressed in the fashion of the sam: 
period ; but with the girls there is more uni 
tormity of costume. Linens, ginghams, 
baptistes and clear muslins are most worn by 
them—sometimes absolutely plain and som: 
times with elaborate embroidery and row aft« 
row of lace insertion. Indeed insertion is th« 
rage this summer, and some of the girls’ bodic: 
are like baby waists, with white or écru inser 
tion alternating with puffings or tuckings « 
the dress material and bretelles of trimmin; 
lace, sometimes “ery wide and sometime 
only about the w er forming th: 
shoulder capes. sch tall 
about the coming vde 
and the omnipotenk wou is. por cu WW oa. 
said that the change will be so startling an 
complete as to defy alteration or making ove 
of last year’s possessions. Alas for thos: 
whose bank accounts have been depleted by 
business misfortunes, and whose pin money i 
regulated by the rise and fall of stocks! 





Miss Gale Gaylard,343 Fifth Avenue, N.Y., 
sailed tor Europe last week to make selections 
of Parisian novelties for the coming season. 





